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AMERICAN MANUFACTURING 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


NTEREST among American manufacturers in market 

potentialities for their products in foreign countries has 
been growing steadily since World War II. More and more 
companies have expanded exports from their plants at 
home; licensed patents and processes to foreign producers 
in exchange for royalties or a share of profits; or estab- 
lished subsidiary companies or branch factories abroad. 
The last-named of the three main ways of penetrating for- 
eign markets has attained special importance in the past 
decade. The huge dollar investment poured into foreign 
production facilities by American business has forged 
strong private economic ties with many countries. 


Ten years ago, exports of non-military goods and foreign 
sales of goods produced abroad by American companies 


each amounted to about $12 billion. By 1958, U.S. exports 
had risen to $16.3 billion, while American companies pro- 
ducing in foreign countries rang up sales estimated at $30 
billion. Net earnings of American business from opera- 
tions abroad exceeded $3.3 billion in 1957, latest year for 
which the figures are available. 


These earnings were derived from direct private invest- 
ments valued by the Department of Commerce at $25.3 
billion. Actually, direct private investments abroad—as 
distinct from indirect or portfolio investments, i.e. invest- 
ments in foreign securities'—are worth much more. De- 
partment of Commerce figures are based on book value, or 
original cost of plant and equipment, rather than current 
market value, and the totals do not include those American 
holdings abroad which represent less than 25 per cent 
ownership in a foreign enterprise. Business Week recently 
hazarded the statement that total direct private investment 
“in foreign branches, subsidiaries, and affiliates may be 
worth $50 billion.” 2 


1 American investments in foreign securities stood at $8.3 billion in 1957. 


2“U.S. Industry Migrates Abroad to Tap Markets of the World,” Business Week, 
Jan. 3, 1959, p. 29. 
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The Commerce Department total for direct American in- 
vestment in foreign countries has tripled since 1945, when 
it neared $8.3 billion, and more than doubled since 1950, 
when it stood at $11.8 billion. Most of the huge dollar in- 
vestment abroad in the past decade has gone into (1) facili- 
ties for production of basic industrial materials (chiefly 
petroleum, but also iron, copper, and other materials in 
demand here and abroad) and (2) manufacturing plants 
whose products have been sold mainly in foreign markets. 
More than 3,000 U.S. companies are now engaged in for- 
eign production; they include 99 of the nation’s 100 largest 
industrial corporations. Working alongside American com- 
panies producing abroad are a growing number of Amer- 
ican management and consulting firms, engineering and 
contracting outfits, and foreign branches of U.S. banks and 
insurance companies. Business Week reported on Jan. 3: 
“Many executives now predict a doubling in sales from for- 
eign operations in the next ten years. At the same time, 
they doubt that exports will increase by as much as 50 per 
cent in the next decade.” 


SHARE OF MANUFACTURING IN INVESTMENT GROWTH 


A substantial share of the increase in direct investment 
abroad will go into manufacturing. Many forces are at 


work to make it attractive for American manufacturers 
to build or expand facilities in other lands. One is the 
rising cost of manufacturing at home for export. Another 
is the existence of trade barriers whose effect is to make 
it more profitable for American business to operate within 
a foreign market than to try to penetrate it from the out- 
side. Most important is the rise of income in many coun- 
tries of the free world; markets are expanding for every- 
thing from toasters to pharmaceuticals, from bulldozers to 
modern business machines. 

Direct investment in manufacturing today constitutes 
about one-third of all American private investment abroad. 
In 1957, $7.9 billion of the $25.3 billion directly invested 
in other countries was in manufacturing facilities; it has 
been estimated unofficially that the dollar totals rose in 
1958 to around $8.5 billion and $28 billion, respectively. 
The total for manufacturing would be much higher—per- 
haps up to $11.5 billion—if the Commerce Department in- 
cluded in that category the part of petroleum investment 
of American companies that is devoted to refining and 
marketing. 
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Direct U.S. INVESTMENTS IN MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISES ABROAD 
(in millions of dollars) 
Latin Western 

All areas Canada America Europe Other 
1929 __.. 1,818 820 231 629 134 
1936 _..____. 1,709 799 192 611 108 
1940 _..... 1,925 943 209 639 133 
1950 _._._. 3,831 1,897 780 933 222 
1953 _...... 5,224 2,418 1,149 1,294 363 
1957 _.__. 7,918 8,512 1,693 2,077 636 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Manufacturing investment has grown, since World War 
II, at approximately the same rapid rate as total direct 
investment abroad. The sums put into manufacturing 
facilities since 1950 have at least doubled in each of the 
traditional strongholds of American foreign investment— 
Canada, Latin America, Western Europe. In 1957, 92 per 
cent of the capital of American industry invested in manu- 
facturing abroad was in these regions—44.4 per cent in 
Canada, 21.3 per cent in Latin America, 25.3 per cent in 
Western Europe. Of the $1.7 billion laid out by American 
manufacturers to build and equip plants in Latin America, 
more than one-third was invested in Brazil, another third 
in Argentina and Mexico. Well over one-half of the $2.1 
billion directly invested by U.S. manufacturers in Western 
Europe in 1957 was expended in the United Kingdom; one- 
fourth in France and West Germany. 


EXAMPLES OF EXPANSION OF OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 


Hardly a week passes without new announcements by 
American corporations of plans to commence or expand 
manufacturing in foreign countries. In the chemical and 
allied products industry, for example, the Du Pont Com- 
pany has jumped its foreign business to a point where 8c 
of each sales dollar is earned outside the United States. 
Du Pont recently completed a new orlon plant in the Neth- 
erlands; it is building neoprene and polyethylene plants 
in Canada and Northern Ireland; a paint plant under con- 
struction in Belgium will serve the growing European auto- 
mobile industry. Monsanto Chemical is establishing a 
European Common Market base in Italy in partnership 
with an Italian firm. Dow Chemical formed subsidiaries 
in Switzerland and Venezuela last year. Union Carbide 
spent $29 million in 1958 setting up or enlarging facilities 
in Austria, Belgium, Brazil, England, India, Italy, Mexico, 
and Scotland. 
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The Ford Motor Company is preparing, via Ford of 
Canada, to produce an all-Australian car to compete with 
the Holden, turned out by General Motors down under. 
Chrysler acquired an interest in the French Simca last year 
and announced in April of this year that Simca cars would 
be assembled in a Mexico City plant to meet the rising de- 
mand for automobiles in Latin America. 


The Underwood Corporation recently set up Underwood 
Italiana to manufacture office machines; Smith-Corona 
completed acquisition of a calculating machine company in 
West Germany; Burroughs is getting ready to meet in- 
creased demand in the Common Market area by expanding 
productive facilities in France. Ex-Cell-O recently took 
over a German machine tool concern. Timken is construct- 
ing a $10 million roller-bearing plant in France and is con- 
sidering an additional plant in Brazil. Container Corpora- 
tion has acquired a majority interest in a large German 
paper-making firm. 


Reynolds Aluminum, in partnership with a British com- 
pany, captured control of British Aluminium, Ltd., earlier 
this year. Kaiser Engineering recently joined an Indian 
company in plans to build an aluminum plant in India. 
Goodyear has announced plans to build a $7 million tire 
factory in France. Firestone soon will complete a tire 
plant in Portugal and plans to enlarge operations in India 
and in Argentina, Brazil, and Venezuela. L. C. Boos, vice 
president of U.S. Rubber Co.’s international division, said 
in May that “Future competition for foreign tire and tube 
markets will be on the basis of local manufacturing, not 
domestic exports.” 


Attractions in Foreign Manufacturing 


UNDERLYING every decision by an American company 
to produce abroad has been the desire to expand its markets 
and thus add to its profits. Henry Kearns, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for International Affairs, told a House 
subcommittee last Dec. 1: “American business will, of 
course, support our national foreign policy. But, in the 
strictly economic sense, American companies invest abroad 
for just one reason—to make money by doing an efficient 
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production job.” Kearns pointed out that “There are other 
considerations, of course, but each is directly related to 
the profit motive.” It is obvious that increasing numbers 
of American concerns are finding it more profitable to 
supply foreign markets with goods produced abroad instead 
of exporting goods produced in the United States. 


PARTICULAR INDUCEMENTS IN THE CASE OF CANADA 


The case of Canada is in many ways unique. What 
makes it so is that American corporations have built plants 
and facilities in the dominion almost as if it were another 
state of the American Union. The proximity of Canada, 
plus fundamental likenesses in political climate, economic 
traditions, tax laws, corporate and financial structure, and 
popular tastes have put direct U.S. investments in that 
country in a special category. 


For many years, but particularly since the end of World 
War II, American industry has been atiracted by Canada’s 
great natural wealth and potentialities for growth. At the 
present time, four-fifths of all foreign capital invested in 
Canada is owned in the United States. This contrasts with 
the position at the end of World War I when the greater 
part was supplied by the United Kingdom. 


U.S. corporations now control about half of Canada’s 
manufacturing industries and a little more than half of 
Canadian industry as a whole. Attaining a dominant posi- 
tion was facilitated by the fact that American companies 
moved in on the ground floor after World War II. O. J. 
Firestone, economic adviser to Canada’s Department of 
Trade and Commerce, cited figures on May 21 to demon- 
strate that “a comparatively small amount of capital will 
suffice to establish control of an enterprise in its early 
state.” Fifty-five per cent of Canada’s industry was con- 
trolled by American corporations in 1957, he said, although 
only 31 per cent of all investment funds came from the 
United States and 67 per cent from Canadian sources. 


Canada’s rates of economic growth and population in- 
crease since the war have been among the highest in the 
free world. Huge mineral, forest and power resources still 
wait to be tapped. Canadian markets for both basic ma- 
terials and consumer goods are expanding rapidly. Cana- 
dian resentment over the practices of some American cor- 
porations has become a problem in recent years, but 
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Canada is eager for capital and large-scale investment 
north of the border is expected to continue. 


PosTWAR DOLLAR SHORTAGE AND OTHER INFLUENCES 

The postwar dollar shortage was not among the consid- 
erations that triggered the great flow of American capital 
to Canada, but in other countries the so-called dollar gap 
offered direct encouragement to location of American plants 
abroad. The demand for dollars with which to buy Amer- 
ican goods was enormous in Europe, Latin America, and 
most other parts of the free world after World War II, but 
the dollar resources of these countries, gained through ex- 
ports or through assistance from Washington, were far 
from adequate to satisfy demand. As a result, most coun- 
tries used dollars mainly to meet imperative import needs 
and to build up reserves. 


Scores of American manufacturers found established or 
potential export markets cut off by inability of overseas 
customers to get dollars. They concluded that the way to 
sell abroad was to produce abroad. Governments in West- 
ern Europe and Latin America welcomed the new enter- 
prises; in addition to reducing dollar needs, they would 
help to create jobs, boost living standards, and increase the 
country’s ability to export. In the United Kingdom, for 
example, American subsidiaries or Anglo-American com- 
panies now provide more than 375,000 jobs for Britishers 
and account for more than 10 per cent of all exports from 
Britain. More than 30 per cent of Latin America’s exports 
are produced by American-controlled corporations, and the 
proportion is even higher for Canada. 


Although the world-wide dollar gap is no longer a prob- 
lem,’ most leading countries of Europe and Latin America 
continue to follow certain policies which make it tempting 
for American producers seeking foreign sales to locate 
within their borders. On the one hand, direct investment 
has been encouraged by positive measures—tax incentives 
and investment guarantees. Among the tax incentives used 
to attract foreign capital have been high depreciation al- 
lowances, rates on corporation income that are lower than 
in the United States, arrangements for deferral of pay- 
ments, and liberal deduction provisions. Antoine Pinay, 


* Easing of British restrictions, June 8, on importation of a long list of consumer 
goods from dollar countries marked virtual elimination of the discrimination against 
dollar imports that had been effective in the United Kingdom in varying degrees since 
the start of World War II in 1939. 
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French finance minister, said in New York on May 26 what 
holds true for many countries in addition to his own: “We 
offer every desirable guarantee to foreign investors. The 
transfer of profits is guaranteed, as is the repatriation of 
investments in the event of liquidation.” 


Import quotas, tariff barriers, and exchange restrictions 
have been on the decline in Western Europe, but American 
manufacturers still find some obstacles of this kind along 
the path to foreign markets. The preferential tariff sys- 
tem which is part and parcel of the European Common 
Market represents a new hurdle in the way of American 
exports to the Continent. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN NEW EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


The European Economic Community or Common Market, 
instituted on Jan. 1, 1958, is expected to boost direct Amer- 
ican investment in Western Europe substantially. The 
Common Market is intended to promote coalescence of the 
economies of Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and West Germany over a period of 12 to 
15 years.4 The plan provides for reduction and ultimate 
elimination of tariffs and quotas on trade among the six 


member countries and for a common tariff on imports 
from the outside. 


First tangible steps toward the ultimate goal were taken 
on Jan. 1, 1959, when an over-all 10 per cent reduction of 
tariff duties and an over-all 20 per cent enlargement of 
import quotas were put into effect with respect to trade 
within the community.> A British proposal to create a free 
trade area which would embrace all 17 European countries 
in the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 
including the Common Market countries, bogged down last 
year.6 But a stopgap plan limited to Austria, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Norway, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland 
—the so-called “outer seven”—is currently under consid- 
eration. Further action on it is expected at a meeting in 
Stockholm around the middle of July. 


*The European Economic Community was established by the Treaty of Rome, 
signed March 25, 1957, by the six member countries and later ratified by all of them. 
See “European Economic Union,” E.R.R., 1957 Vol. I, pp. 225-242. 

© The six countries agreed, late in 1958, to extend a part of the 20 per cent quota 
enlargement to imports from the 11 other nations belonging to the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. At the same time, they agreed to extend the initial 
tariff cut to imports from countries signatory to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

® Under the original British proposal, countries in the free trade area would ex- 
change goods among themselves and with Common Market countries on the same 
basis as that on which the latter trade with one another, but they would retain the 
right to fix their own tariffs on trade with outside countries. 
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Such radical developments are bound to concern Amer- 
ican firms interested in selling in the affected markets. In 
the first place, it is much tougher for U.S. exports to pene- 
trate a preferential tariff area than an individual country, 
at least in the short run, because of competition from pro- 
ducers within the whole area. Many enterprises in Com- 
mon Market countries already are drawing up merger 
plans, and more efficient use of Western Europe’s labor and 
capital is expected to bring sharp pick-ups in productivity 
and output. But the Common Market offers attractions 
to American companies which establish manufacturing 
facilities within its borders. The community has 165 mil- 
lion inhabitants, representing a market potential nearly as 
great as that of the United States, and eventually it will 
be similarly unencumbered by internal trade restrictions. 
Free movement of goods, labor, and capital across national 
borders within the area will enable American companies to 
reach the entire market if they manufacture in a single 
country. 


The impact on American industry of the Common Market 
is graphically demonstrated by what has happened recently 
in the Netherlands. In the three-year period 1955-57, 21 
American branch plants were established in that country; 
in 1958, after the Common Market had come into exist- 
ence, 23 additional American companies set up shop there. 
Comparable figures are not yet available for the other 
countries in the community, but a Department of Com- 
merce official wrote recently: “It may be assumed that a 
similar situation prevails in most other Common Market 
countries and that the influx of U.S. investment there has 
also been considerable.” 7 


Walter Hallstein, chief executive of the Common Market, 
pointed out on a visit to New York, June 16, that American 
investment in the community still amounted to only about 
1 per cent of the total capital investment. He said the 
opportunities for U.S. private investors were “practically 
unlimited.” Hallstein told reporters: “We need new capital 
and ‘know-how’ from all sources. American industrial 
capital is particularly welcome.” He added that American 
branch plants, and partnerships with enterprises in the 
community, would be of special help in developing mass 
production and marketing in Western Europe. 


7 Walter Buchdahl, “Evropean Common Market: A Progress Report,” Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, April 6, 1959, p. 6. 
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Success of the European Common Market may strengthen 
the hand of persons who want to set up regional common 
markets in Latin America. Although supporters of that 
idea admit that its realization may be some years away, 
they have been working diligently to overcome opposition 
in business and industrial circles and opposition on the part 
of leaders preoccupied with the difficult economic problems 
of their separate countries. A move toward economic 
integration below the Rio Grande came on May 19, when 
the trade committee of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America unanimously approved a reso- 
lution setting forth common market principles and estab- 
lishing a group of experts to frame a draft agreement. 


PRODUCTION CosT ADVANTAGES IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Much has been said about lower labor costs abroad in 
tariff debates extending back more than a century. Ernest 
R. Breech, board chairman of the Ford Motor Company, 
said earlier this year: “Traditionally, American industry 
has been able to meet and beat wage competition because 
of its greater capital investment, its superior plant, equip- 
ment, management methods, and economies of scale.” 
Breech added, however, that in Europe, “we have now 
largely lost this advantage, particularly in industrial pro- 
duction.” 


The National Industrial Conference Board recently pub- 
lished a study on the comparative costs of producing in the 
United States and abroad. The study disclosed that, on the 
whole, labor costs were lower in foreign countries and over- 
head costs slightly lower; material costs, on the other hand, 
were considerably higher. Balancing out the labor, over- 
head and material costs, it was found that only in Great 
Britain and Western Europe was there a pattern of lower 
production costs than those that prevail in the United 
States. In Canada, Latin America, and Australia produc- 
tion costs were usually higher than in the United States. 


The N.I.C.B. study noted “‘the absence of correlation be- 
tween countries in which production costs are low and 
those in which American capital investment is high.’ It 
said the decision to manufacture in a country to which 
exports have been limited by transportation costs, trade 
barriers, or currency restrictions may be quite divorced 
from production cost considerations. “There are other 
motives besides low production costs that lead firms to 
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locate abroad. One is the promise of increased sales in 
local and adjacent markets.” ® 


In big American manufacturing industries, where com- 
petition is keen, each company puts great stress on holding 
or enlarging its share of the market. Thus when one in- 
dustrial giant has made a sizable direct investment in a 
foreign country, its chief competitors usually have felt 
compelled to do likewise. Although it is impossible to assess 
the prominence of this factor in company decisions, it is 
generally taken as a matter of course that a company risks 
impairment of profits if it fails to cultivate a developing 
market. A company’s foreign operations are not neces- 
sarily more profitable than its domestic operations; for 
manufacturing as a whole, in fact, the annual profit yield 
on direct American investment abroad has generally run a 
little lower than the yield at home. But, as pointed out by 
Business Week last Jan. 3, “a 5 per cent addition to consoli- 
dated gross sales that comes from [a company’s] overseas 
operations often builds up the over-all profit margin by a 
much larger percentage.” 





Aspects of American Production Abroad 





EXAMINATION of some of the characteristics of direct 
U.S. investment abroad suggests that American manufac- 
turers are in good position to retain or expand their for- 
eign operations. In the first place, corporations eager to 
tap foreign markets have, in the main, steered clear of less 
developed countries. Although this has been due primarily 
to profit considerations, it has been caused also by political 
instability; American manufacturers have been inclined to 
keep out of countries where they considered confiscation 
or harassment a threat. Statistics for 1957 show that only 
about $130 million, or less than 2 per cent of total private 
American investment in manufacturing abroad, is found in 
the underdeveloped (and in many cases unstable) countries 
of Southeast Asia, Africa, and the Middle East.® 





® Theodore R. Gates, Production Costs Here and Abroad (1958), pp. 21-22. 


* Ninety-two per cent of the manufacturing investment is in Canada, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Western Europe, and six per cent in industrialized or more developed coun- 
tries like Australia and Japan. For discussion of current proposals to encourage 
private investment in underdeveloped countries, see Congressional Se. Weekly 
Report, June 19, 1959, p. 826. 
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In the second place, the favorable position of American 
corporations operating abroad is attested by the fact that 
the billions of dollars they have put into manufacturing 
facilities in foreign countries since World War II have gone 
mostly for production of goods in high demand. Capital 
of U.S. companies is not invested in “depressed industries.” 
In Western Europe, for example, the postwar investment 
has been concentrated where U.S. manufacturers had a de- 
velopment lead, either in the product itself or in production 
methods. Examples are business machines, automobiles, 
and oil refining equipment. More recently, the big push 
has been in electronics and chemicals and allied products. 
J. H. Dunning, a British expert on direct investment, wrote 
recently of American industrial operations in the United 
Kingdom: “At present ... the United States representation 
is almost entirely confined to industries supplying those 
products which, if they were not actually discovered in the 
United States, were first exploited on any scale in that 
country.” 1° 


ADAPTABILITY OF COMPANIES TO FOREIGN CONDITIONS 


The willingness shown by American corporations to vary 
the form of foreign investments according to conditions 
prevailing in other countries has itself become one of the 
reasons direct investments have continued to mount. Ap- 
pearing before a House subcommittee last Dec. 1, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Kearns outlined seven major forms 
taken by direct private investment: (1) wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries or branches of American companies, managed by 
Americans; (2) establishments in which there is American 
majority ownership and management; (3) American-man- 
aged establishments where ownership is equally divided with 
foreign interests; (4) foreign-managed establishments 
where ownership is equally divided; (5) U.S. minority 
ownership with American management; (6) U.S. minority 
ownership with foreign management; and (7) contractual 
investment with fixed procedures for retiring the U.S. in- 
vestor’s interest. 


In recent years there has been a definite tendency for 
the American manufacturer to team up with a company 
in the host country. Foreign participation in ownership 
of U.S. manufacturing operations abroad is estimated to 
have risen from about 20 per cent in 1950 to about 25 per 


oJ. H. Dunning, “The American Stake in British Industry: I,” London Times, 
April 22, 1959. 
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cent today. A variety of reasons are responsible for the 
increase. Canada and some Latin American countries offer 
added tax incentives to encourage joint ventures. Part- 
nership arrangements have become more common in West- 
ern Europe—as American corporations have shown in- 
creased disposition to “spread the risk,” take advantage of 
the growing supply of private foreign capital, and acquire 
the option of branding the product with a foreign label or 
an American label depending on public attitudes. 


Most American corporations have settled on that form 
of direct investment which suits their interests and is 
as little likely as possible to provoke the ill will of 
the people or government of the host country. In the 
case of the United Kingdom, Dunning reported that two- 
thirds of the American-controlled manufacturing operations 
there have adopted “the principles of United States man- 
agement.” However, “only 15 per cent employ American 
managing directors and an even smaller proportion of their 
United States personnel.” He concluded that “In the great 
majority of cases a realistic blending of American ideas 
adapted to a British environment would appear to have 
been achieved.” ™ 


In Canada, many American corporations have been trying 
to develop more of a “Canadian outlook.” A Royal Com- 
mission observed in a report on “Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects” in 1957 that “Many Canadians are worried about 
such a large degree of economic decision-making” lodged 
in the hands of non-Canadians. Referring to the large 
share of Canada’s industry owned by U.S. interests, the 
commission said that “Canadians should have more tangible 
assurance” that foreign-owned companies “make decisions 
that are in the best interests of Canada.” Robert C. Heim, 
vice president of the Empire Trust Co. of New York, said 
on May 22 of this year that a 1958 survey conducted by that 
bank disclosed a trend toward increased Canadian man- 
agerial representation in U.S. subsidiaries in Canada and 
a growing awareness of the “political advantages” of Cana- 
dian participation in the ownership of these subsidiaries.!2 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH OF COMPANIES ACTIVE ABROAD 


Two other characteristics of direct investments abroad 
point to a strengthening of U.S. operations in foreign coun- 


“J. H. Dunning, “The American Stake in British Industry: II,” London Times, 
April 23, 1959. 





12 See “Relations With Canada,” E.R.R., 1957 Vol. I, pp. 393-398. 
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tries. First, a great many companies have set up foreign 
operations, but the biggest share of direct investment has 
been undertaken by strong corporations with long experi- 
ence and backed by large financial resources. In the United 
Kingdom, for example, where more than half of American 
direct investment in Western Europe is located, about 400 
U.S. subsidiaries or Anglo-American firms are currently 
engaged in manufacturing. The 35 largest of these control 
80 per cent of total U.S. manufacturing capital in the United 
Kingdom. Nearly 60 per cent is controlled by the ten 
largest companies. 


Secondly, many corporations have found it increasingly 
easy to expand foreign operations as sales of goods produced 
abroad have grown. In 1957, 40 per cent of the funds in- 
vested in productive ventures in foreign countries came 
from retained profits generated by existing overseas enter- 
prises. Only 19 per cent came from parent companies or 
from other U.S. sources.!* 


Domestic Effects of Foreign Investment 


SOME CONCERN has been voiced about adverse effects on 
the American economy of direct private investment abroad. 
Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.) submitted a resolution, 
April 21, calling for a Senate investigation “of the full 
consequences of the investment of American capital abroad.” 
He said the investigation should have the dual purpose 
of recognizing “the massive values of the investment of 
American capital abroad” and getting “the facts on some 
of the very grave problems it provokes.” 


Proxmire explained that his proposal had been inspired 
by the fact that “In at least two industries vital to em- 
ployment in my state—machine tools and tractors—Ameri- 
can companies have recently in effect transferred part of 
their production from Wisconsin to foreign countries.” This 
meant that “Jobs formerly held by Wisconsin working men 
are now held by working people in other countries.” 


The Wall Street Journal reported, March 19, that grow- 
ing numbers of American machine tool firms were “trying 


18 About 17 per cent came from foreign sources and 24 per cent from depreciation 
allowances. 
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to regain lost business, and to head off future losses, by 
producing abroad, either by purchasing foreign companies 
or by setting up new plants overseas.” The same paper 
reported on April 20 that earlier that month International 
Harvester, world’s largest maker of farm machinery, had 
imported a shipment of tractors produced in one of its 
foreign plants for sale in the United States. Ford Motor 
Co.’s tractor division for some time has been an importer 
of Ford tractors manufactured abroad. The list of farm 
equipment companies contemplating similar action is on 
the increase. Moreover, International Harvester expects 
to bring in other types of equipment; plans call for hay 
balers from the company’s plant in France and grain plant- 
ers from its Swedish unit. 


Concern over foreign production by U.S. manufacturers 
for the American market usually has been discussed in the 
context of rising competition from foreign producers in 
general. This country’s merchandise export surplus fell 
from $7.9 billion in 1957 to $5.1 billion in 1958, due largely 
to a sharp decline in exports.’ For a variety of reasons, 
exports of coal, steel, mill products, cotton, vegetable oils, 
foodstuffs, industrial and textile machinery, construction 
and mining equipment, tractors and automobiles declined. 
At the same time, imports of such manufactured products 
as agricultural machinery, petroleum products, foodstuffs, 
sugar, sawmill products, electrical items and, most notably, 
automobiles increased in 1958. Sen. Proxmire said on April 
21: “Reliable reports indicate that this export of American 
jobs has just begun. The combination of available Ameri- 
can capital, American automation and know-how, fused with 
lower foreign wages, is not only cutting a terrible swath 
in the export market for American factories; it is beginning 
to cost them some of their domestic U.S. markets.” 


During the first quarter of 1959, exports continued to 
fall and imports to rise at a faster rate than last year. The 
country’s export surplus in the first quarter of 1959 was 
less than one-third of what it had been in the first three 
months of 1958. Imports have risen most sharply in oil, 
machinery, and vehicles. The biggest reductions in exports 
this year have been in crude materials and finished manu- 
factured goods. Such developments have swelled protec- 
tionist sentiment among many American producers. The 


% Exports dropped from $20.9 billion in 1957 to $17.9 billion in 1958; imports 
remained almost unchanged at $13 billion in 1957 and $12.8 billion in 1958. 
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Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, the Tariff Com- 
mission, the President, and the Congress have been sub- 
jected to strong pressure to clamp down on imports of 


everything from heavy electrical power equipment to mink 
skins. 


CONTINUED BACKING OF LIBERAL U.S. TARIFF POLICY 


The administration, numerous business establishments, 
and most labor unions nevertheless strongly oppose any 
general increase in tariffs. Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Kearns said on May 20: “It is axiomatic that inter- 
national trade, for the benefit of all, must be a two-way ex- 
change unencumbered by artificial barriers or restrictions.” 
He noted that “Our purchases from other countries in 1958 
continued to provide American consumers with goods and 
commodities which they desire for better living” and “our 
world customers with the dollars they need to buy American 
exports.” He pointed out that 1958 was a recession year in 
many industrial countries and said that “Taking a second 
look at our exports in 1958, we find they were greater than 


in any other year in our history, with the exceptions of 
1956 and 1957.” 


The A.F.L.-C.I.O. has long been a supporter of the recip- 
rocal trade program. Its Executive Council said on Feb. 
24: “We recognize that removal of the barriers to trade 
among the free nations of the world contributes to the 
economic progress and political stability of our own country 
and to the welfare and strength of the entire free world.” 
The council urged American efforts to raise labor standards 
all over the world so that American workers and employers 
“will not be faced by unfair competition from foreign im- 


ports based on unduly low wages and labor standards in 
the exporting country.” 


Business Week observed on Jan. 3: “The kind of tough 
foreign competition that American industry now faces in 
its home market would once have produced a sharp increase 
in American tariff rates. That has not happened and isn’t 
likely to, largely because so many companies realize that a 
broad move to raise U.S. tariffs would limit their opportu- 
nities for doing profitable business abroad.” If American 
imports were restricted by higher duties, it would be harder 


% Walter P. Reuther, president of the United Automobile Workers, on May 12 gave 
general endorsement to this view but said he favored some kind of “penalty” on 
imports of foreign cars manufactured by underpaid workers. Reuther did not spell 
out the difference between a “penalty” and a tariff quota restriction. 
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to transfer the profits earned by American companies pro- 
ducing abroad. Moreover, it stands to reason that foreign 
companies hurt by higher U.S. tariffs would be tempted to 
urge their governments to discriminate against the foreign 
operations of American firms. 


Sen. Proxmire, in proposing his investigation, acknowl- 
edged “the massive values” of direct American investment 
abroad and said: “I emphatically prefer private investment 
to government investment abroad. It is more efficient. It 
is subject to the iron discipline of the profit system, so it 
will not be wasteful. And of course it is to the great in- 
terest of America and the free world to assist other free 
countries to grow strong economically. This kind of in- 
vestment does that.” But he urged Congress to “find a way 
to encourage private American investment abroad while 
providing some kind of proper safeguards for American 
jobs.” 
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Emergency Jobless Aid, 4-16-58 
EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PEOPLE, 5-10-50 
Fair Practice in, 1-18-46 
Full Employment, 7-30-45 
Government Employment, 10-12-51 
Government Jobs, 5-18-55 
Guarantees of Wages and, 6-4-47 
Job Problems in Middle Age, 3-21-55 
Jobless Compensation in Boom and Reces- 
sion, 11-12-53 
Lag in Employment, 1-7-59 
Pockets of Poverty, 6-6-56 
ENEMY PROPERTY, 17-7-45 
ENFORCEMENT OF PRICE AND RENT 
CONTROLS, 4-25-51 
Se OF SCHOOL INTEGRATION, 
10- - 
snvoecapane OF THE ANTI-TRUST LAWS, 
-19- 
EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT, 4-4-46 
ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT, 12-5-51 


Europe— 


Atlantic Security and American Defense, 
11-3-48 

Coal Supply and European Rearmament, 
4-4-52 

Defense of, 1-8-51 

Emigration from, 11-27-51 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC UNION, 3-27-57 
EUROPEAN PEACE SETTLEMENTS, 5-1-46 
EUROPEAN SECURITY, 10-19-55 
ea TAXES AND TAX EVASION, 
EUROPEAN UNIFICATION, 1-2-52 
Federation of, 5-21-47 
ae 4 sae Germany in European Defense, 
11-15-52 
Franco Spain and European Defense, 12-22-51 
Future of NATO, 10-24-56 
German Rearmament, 10-19-54 
Germany and the Balance of Power, 6-15-55 
Military Disengagement, 2-26-58 
—T Cooperation and Atlantic Security, 
12-4-5 
Tests of Allied Unity, 12-1-53 
EVANGELISM IN AMERICA, 6-5-57 
EXCESS PROFITS TAX, 11-3-50 
EXCISE TAXES, 6-4-49 


EXTENSION OF FOREIGN AID, 12-12-56 


F 


FACSIMILE NEWSPAPERS, 3-26-47 

FACT-FINDING BOARDS IN LABOR 
DISPUTES, 9-26-49 

FAIR INVESTIGATIONS, 4-7-54 

FAIR PRACTICE IN EMPLOYMENT, 1-18-46 

FAMINE AND FOOD SUPPLY, 7-12-50 

FARM MANPOWER, 4-4-51 

FARM PRICES AND FARM INCOME, 11-9-55 

FARM PRICE SUPPORTS, 10-27-53 

FARM SURPLUSES AND FOOD NEEDS, 3-4-59 

FAST TAX WRITE-OFFS, 8-14-57 


Federal Government (see also Civil Service, 
Congress, Economic Controls)— 


Access to Official Papers and Information, 
6-24-53 

Apportionment of Federal Grants, 10-16-46 

Armed Services (see Armed Services) 

Business in Goverment, 10-26-55 

Commissions of Inquiry, 5-22-51 

Compromise, 6-12-46 

Divided Government, 12-22-54 

Ethics in Government, 12-5-51 

FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUC- 
TION, 2-2-55 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION, 12-24-48 
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(Federal Government—Continued) 


FEDERAL PATRONAGE, 10-20-48 
ee PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES, 
FEDERAL POLICE ACTIVITY, 1-12-54 
FEDERAL PROTECTION OF CIVIL LIBER- 
TIES, 1-10-47 
FEDERAL-STATE TAX RELATIONS, 3-19-53 
Foreign Intelligence, 5-18-49 
Good Men for Government, 11-1-52 
Government Aid for Health Plans, 2-17-54 
Government and Science, 10-23-45 
Government and the Press, 5-6-53 
Government Corporations, 3-6-45 
Government Employment, 10-12-51 
Government Jobs, 5-18-55 
Government Reorganization, 5-15-46 
Government Spending, 11-30-49 
International Information, 4-17-46 
Loyalty Program (see Loyalty Program) 
Metropolitan Areas and the Federal Govern- 
ment, 1-21-59 
National Debt Limit, 11-27-57 
Postal Service (see P.O.) 
Pressures on Federal Regulatory Commis- 
sions, 4-2-58 
Protection of Official Secrets, 2-25-48 
Public Debt Limit, 12-24-53 
— ee in Labor Disputes, 
Secrecy and Security, 8-7-57 
Secrecy in Government, 12-21-55 
Security Risks in Government, 2-3-54 
Spending Controls, 3-20-57 
Taxation (see Taxation) 
Tight Credit, 1-2-57 
FEDERAL TAXES ON BUSINESS, 10-16-45 
FEDERATION OF EUROPE, 5-21-47 
oe AID FOR SMALL BUSINESS, 
ae AID TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF VOLUNTARY 
HOSPITALS, 11-17-48 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION, 5-5-48 

FOOD PRICE SUBSIDIES, 2-21-51 

a — AND PARITY PRICES, 

FORCED LABOR, 4-27-49 

FORCED LABOR AND SLAVERY, 3-21-56 


Foreign Aid (see also Foreign Policy)— 


Aid to Asia, 1-26-55 

Aid to Indo-China, 3-9-50 

American Aid to Greece, 2-9-49 

Conditions for American Aid, 10-17-47 

Economic Cold War, 1-11-56 

Extension of Foreign Aid, 12-12-56 

Financial Aid to Foreign Countries, 6-11-47 

Future of Foreign Aid, 5-2-51 

India’s Hard Years, 4-29-59 

Population Growth and Foreign Aid, 6-19-57 

es Development in Foreign Lands, 

-l- 

Trade Policy and Foreign Aid, 2-4-53 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY, 3-12-47 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 5-18-49 


Foreign Investments— 


American Private Investment Abroad, 2-26-53 
Government Guarantees for, 5-11-49 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY, 9-24-58 


Foreign Policy (see also Foreign Aid, specific 
countries and regions)— 


American-British Relations, 3-13-57 
American Commitments, 4-2-47 
Bretton Woods Agreements, 4-27-45 
China Policy, 7-24-57 

Conference Diplomacy, 8-11-58 


(Poreign Policy—Continued) 
Foreign Policy in Political Campaigns, 2-2-56 
Formosa Policy, 8-29-50 
Puture of NATO, 10-24-56 
Peaceful Coexistence, 11-26-54 
Relations with Canada, 5-29-57 
Relations with India, 7-18-51 
Relations with Japan, 5-11-55 
Relations with Spain, 10-3-49 
Relations with the Vatican, 2-13-47 
Relations with Yugoslavia, 11-4-49 
Republicans and Foreign Policy, 8-27-48 
— Yalta and Dumbarton Oaks, 
-5-4 
Tests of Allied Unity, 12-1-53 
Treaties and Domestic Law, 3-28-52 
Treaties of Alliance, 5-22-46 
World Court and International Law, 6-17-59 


Foreign Trade (see Tariff, World Trade)— 


FOREIGN TRADE AND THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST, 7-28-54 


FOREIGN TRADE POLICY, 1-30-58 
Formosa— 


FORMOSA reer, 8-29-50 
Problem of, 2-16-55 


FOUR-DAY WEEK, 5-8-57 


France— 


Algerian Conflicts, 8-20-58 
Empire of, 1-29-47 
FRANCE AND GERMANY IN EUROPEAN 
DEFENSE, 11-15-52 
FRANCE IN TRANSITION, 9-1-45 
French Political Instability, 12-16-53 
Puture of Algeria, 9-11-57 
Puture of Prance in North Africa, 9-15-55 
ro ew AND EUROPEAN DEFENSE, 
FREEDOM FOR INDIA, 3-13-46 
FREEDOM FOR KOREA, 11-1-45 
FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT, 8-20-48 
FRENCH POLITICAL INSTABILITY, 12-16-53 
FRINGE BENEFITS AND WAGE STABILI- 
ZATION, 11-19-51 
FULL EMPLOYMENT, 17-30-45 
FUTURE OF ALGERIA, 9-11-57 
FUTURE OF FOREIGN AID, 5-3-51 


ae FRANCE IN NORTH AFRICA, 
FUTURE OF GERMANY, 10-23-46 

FUTURE OF LIGHT METALS, 1-4-46 

FUTURE OF NATO, 10-24-56 

FUTURE OF OVERSEAS BASES, 1-30-57 

ee = PRICE AND WAGE CONTROLS, 
FUTURE OF SMALL BUSINESS, 8-24-55 


G 


GAMBLING CONTROLS, 12-14-51 
GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, 11-14-56 


Germany— 


a and German Reunification, 
France and, in European Defense, 11-15-52 
Puture of, 10-23-46 
GERMAN ELECTION, 1957, 8-21-57 
GERMAN PROBLEM, 4-26-50 

GERMAN REARMAMENT, 10-19-54 

ert AND THE BALANCE OF POWER, 
Harassed Berlin, 3-12-53 

Neo-Nazism in, 2-20-53 

Occupation Feeding, 4-6-53 

Rehabilitation of the Ruhr, 2-18-48 

West German Recovery, 1-19-54 


GOOD MEN FOR GOVERNMENT, 11-1-52 
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GOVERNMENT AID FOR HEALTH PLANS, 
GOVERNMENT AND SCIENCE, 10-23-45 
GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS, 5-6-53 
GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS, 3-6-45 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT, 10-12-51 
GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES FOR FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS, 5-11-49 
GOVERNMENT JOBS, 5-18-55 
GOVERNMENT OF CHINA, 8-6-45 
GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION, 5-15-46 
GOVERNMENT SPENDING, 11-30-49 


Great Britain— 


(Housing—Continued) 
Prefabricated Housing, 9-26-56 
Public Housing, 7-27-48 and 4-20-55 


Residential Desegregation, 1-15-58 
Slum Clearance, 11-22-52 


Illegitimacy— 
Rise in Illegitimacy, 4-20-59 


Immigration (see Migration, Refugees)— 


American-British Relations, 3-13-57 
British Election, 6-22-45 and 2-8-50 
British Export Trade, 7-14-45 

British National Heaith Service, 1-12-49 
British Social Services, 9-13-51 
Changing Defense Concepts, 5- 115-57 
Commissions of Inquiry, 5-22-51 
Nationalization, 11-10-45 

Political Trends in, 5-10-54 

Sterling Area and the British Loan, 3-28-46 
Sterling Balances, 5-24-50 


Greece— 


American Ald to, 2-9-49 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE, 1-21-53 


GUARANTEES OF WAGES AND EMPLOY- 
MENT, 6-4-47 


H 
HARASSED BERLIN, 3-12-53 


Health (see also Social Security)— 


Alcoholism, 3-22-49 

British National Health Service, 1-12-49 
Chemicals in Foods, 2-9-52 

Chronic Disease, 5-25-49 

Cleaner Air, 1-14-59 

Control of Cancer, 5-12-51 

Control of Drug Addiction, 9-5-56 
Degenerative Diseases, 5-25-55 

Dieting and Health, 11-26-58 

Drug Addiction, 3-28-51 

Drugs and Mental Health, 11-20-57 
Financial Problems of Hospitals, 11-17-48 
Government Aid for Health Plans, 2-17-54 
HEALTH INSURANCE COSTS, 5-28-58 
HEALTH OF THE AGED, 9-4-57 

Medical Advances: Benefits and Risks, 6-23-58 
Medical Manpower, 2-14-51 

Mental Health, 7-9-48 

Mental Health Programs, 4-23-54 

ae Health and Manpower Resources, 
Nation’s Health, 3-13-45 

Progress against Polio, 3-14-56 

Public Medical Care, 8-30-46 

Radiation Hazards, 2-12-58 

Suppression of Medical Abuses, 11-8-52 
Unclean Waters, 10-3-47 


nae << eee FOR THE MILLIONS, 


Highways— 


Better Driving, 4-17-57 

Billboards and Roadside Controls, 3-6-57 

HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS: CAUSES AND 
REMEDIES, 12-24-52 

New Highways, 12-13-54 


oom oF WORK AND FULL PRODUCTION, 
Housing— 

Cooperative, 9-2-49 

HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY, 5-20-59 


National Housing Emergency, 12-17-46 
New Types of, 3-5-46 


IMMIGRATION OF REFUGEES, 11-27-46 
IMMIGRATION POLICY, 2-6-57 
IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE, 2-9-45 


INCOME TAX RELIEF, 4-9-47 


India— 
Freedom for, 3-13-46 
INDIA’S HARD YEARS, 4-29-59 
Kashmir Conflict, 4-30-58 
Neutral India, 6-10-54 
Relations with, 7-18-51 
INDIRECT AGGRESSION, 2-20-57 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS AND CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATIONS, 1-28-48 


Indo-China— 


Ald to, 3-9-50 
War in, 4-3-53 


INDONESIAN CRISIS, 3-5-58 


Industry (see also Business, Labor, specific 
industries )— 


American Manufacturing in Foreign Coun- 
tries, 6-24-59 

Atomic Energy for Industry, 3-29-55 

Automation of Industry, 1-5-55 

Changing South, 6-10-59 

Dispersion of Industry, 7-16-48 

Distressed Communities, 10-27-54 

Future of Light Metals, 1-4-46 

Hours of Work and Full Production, 3-5-48 

INDUSTRIAL DEFENSE, 10-4-54 

INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION, 8-22-47 

INDUSTRY-WIDE BARGAINING AND IN- 

DUSTRY-WIDE STRIKES, 4-11-53 

New Sites for Industry, 12-19-56 

Profit Sharing and Union Strategy, 3-12-58 

Protection of Investors, 1-19-55 

Sharing Profits in Industry, 2-23-46 
INFLEXIBLE INCOME, 1-21-48 
INSTALMENT CREDIT, 3-30-49 
INSPECTION FOR DISARMAMENT, 6-11-57 


Insurance— 


Automobile Liability, 3-23-54 

Disaster Insurance, 1-18-56 

INSURANCE INVESTMENTS AND ECO- 
NOMIC STABILITY, 1-19-49 


Old oo Annuities in Time of Inflation, 
10-1 


Regulation of, 1-17-45 


INTER-AMERICAN SECURITY, 1-24-46 

INTERNATIONAL ARMS DEALS, 11-16-55 

INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY, 2-4-48 

INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ESSENTIAL 
MATERIALS 1-51 

INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION, 4-17-46 

INTERNATIONAL INSPECTION, 12-6-46 

INTERNATIONAL POLICING, 11-21-47 


International Waterways— 
Suez Dispute and Strategic Waterways, 
9-18-56 


VRE TPATIONS OF UN-AMERICANISM, 
INVESTMENT FUNDS, 1-28-59 
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Israel (see Palestine)— 
ISRAEL AND THE ARAB STATES, 10-23-52 


Italy— 


ITALIAN COLONIES, 9-16-49 
ITALIAN ELECTION, 4-71-48 


a 
Japan— 
Emperor of, 8-14-45 
JAPAN AND PACIFIC SECURITY, 2-28-51 
JAPAN’S ECONOMY, 11-3-54 
Occupation Feeding, 4-6-49 
Peace with, 9-19-47 
Relations with, 5-11-55 
Trade with, 1-9-52 
JET AGE PROBLEMS, 5-23-56 
JOB PROBLEMS IN MIDDLE AGE, 3-21-55 
JOBLESS COMPENSATION IN BOOM AND 
RECESSION, 11-12-53 
JOINT FUND RAISING, 10-12-55 
JUDGES IN POLITICS, 1-23-52 
JURY SYSTEM, 12-14-55 


K 
KASHMIR CONFLICT, 4-30-58 


Korea— 


Freedom for, 11-1-45 
Rehabilitation of, 8-24-51 
U.S.-Soviet Rivalry in, 3-31-48 


KU KLUX KLAN, 17-10-46 


L 


Labor (see also Wages, Employment)— 

Aid to Displaced War Workers, 7-21-45 

Automation and Jobs, 6-3-59 

Automation of Industry, 1-5-55 

Closed Shop, 3-5-49 

Compensation for Disabilitv. 11-22-49 

Compulsory Arbitration, 8-15-47 

aes Settlement of Labor Disputes, 

Criminality in Labor Unions, 3-4-53 

Defenses Against Unemployment, 2-25-49 

Distressed Communities, 10-27-54 

Emergency Jobless Aid, 4-16-58 

ret ns Boards in Labor Disputes, 

Forced Labor, 4-27-49 

Four-day Week, 5-8-57 

Hours of Work and Full Production, 3-5-48 

Industry-wide Bargaining, 4-11-53 

LABOR AND POLITICS, 9-3-52 

LABOR COSTS AND THE FUTURE OF 
COAL, 1-22-47 

LABOR INJUNCTIONS, 3-25-50 

ee IN THE SOUTH, 
-29- 

LABOR POLICY AFTER THE WAR, 5-18-45 

LABOR PRODUCTIVITY, 9-25-46 

—. RELATIONS IN COAL MINING, 

LABOR REPARATIONS, 6-2-45 

LABOR UNIONS, THE PUBLIC, AND THE 
LAW, 1-1-47 

LAG IN EMPLOYMENT, 1-7-59 

Lay-off Pay Plans, 5-16-56 

Manpower Controls, 8-21-50 

Mine Safety, 9-26-47 

re Health and Manpower Resources, 
-24- 

Pockets of Poverty, 6-6-56 

Profit Sharing and Union Strategy, 3-12-58 

a ae in Labor Disputes, 
-18-. 

Reds in Trade Unions, 7-22-49 

Right-to-Work Laws, 11-13-57 

Sharing Profits in Industry, 2-23-46 

Shortage of Critical Skills, 11-28-56 


(Labor—Continued) 


Shorter Work Week, 12-3-54 

State Powers in Labor Relations, 5-1-54 
Suits Against Labor Unions, 7-9-58 
Taft-Hartley Act, Revision of, 12-1-48 
Toward Labor Unity, 10-2-53 

Trade Unions and Productivity, 1-25-50 
Unionization of Public Employees, 7-10-57 
Union Maintenance, 3-29-45 

Union Organizing, 10-31-56 

Union Welfare Funds, 5-7-47, 3-9-54 
Wagner Act, Revision of, 10-9-46 
Womanpower in Mobilization, 1-24-51 
Woman's Place in the Economy, 2-13-57 


LAND REFORM IN ASIA, 2-71-51 


Latin America— 


Arming the Americas, 10-31-47 
Caribbean Problems and Prospects, 11-6-57 
Communism in, 3-2-54 
a Relations with Latin America, 
Inter-American Security, 7-24-46 
Political Unrest in, 6-20-52 
War Aid from, 9-18-50 
LAY-OFF PAY PLANS, 5-16-56 
EEOAS PROCESSES IN RACE RELATIONS, 
LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT, 1-3-50 
LEGISLATIVE BUDGET-MAKING, 1-6-48 
LIBERAL EDUCATION, 9-25-57 
LIMITED WAR, 17-23-58 
LIQUIDATION OF RENT CONTROLS, 5-14-47 


Lobbying— 

Congressional, 5-8-46 

Revision of the Lobby Act, 12-13-50 
LOCAL INCOME TAXES, 12-10-58 


Loyalty Program— 
Communist Controls, 11-12-54 
LOYALTY AND SECURITY, 4-4-50 
LOYALTY IN GOVERNMENT, 9-11-46 
Security Risks and the Public Safety, 2-23-55 
Security Risks in Government, 2-3-54 


M 
MAIL SERVICE, COSTS, AND POSTAGE 
RATES, 3-2-55 


MAJORITY CLOTURE FOR THE SENATE, 
3-19-47 


Malaya— 


Red Terrorism in, 7-24-52 
MANPOWER CONTROLS, 8-21-50 


Maritime Industry— 
Plight of the, 7-21-54 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE, 2-2-49 

MEDICAL ADVANCES: BENEFITS AND 
RISKS, 6-23-58 

MEDICAL MANPOWER, 2-14-51 

MEDITERRANEAN PACT AND 
SECURITY, 4-20-49 


Mental Health— 


Drugs and, 11-20-57 
MENTAL HEALTH, 1-9-48 
MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS, 4-23-54 


NEAR EAST 


Metals (see also Strategic Materials)— 
Copper Shortage, 4-30-47 
Future of Light, 1-4-46 
Steel Capacity, 10-24-47 


Metropolitan Areas (see Urban Development)— 
METROPOLITAN AREAS AND THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 1-21-59 
METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT, 8-15-56 
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Middle East (see also Palestine)— 


Rey pies Crisis and Middle East Defense, 
Israel and the Arab States, 10-23-52 
Mediterranean Pact and Near East Security, 
4-20-49 
MIDDLE EAST COMMITMENTS, 5-9-56 
MIDDLE EAST CONFLICTS, 4-13-55 
MIDDLE EAST INSTABILITY, 5-27-59 
MIDDLE EAST OIL, 9-10-58 


Nasser and Arab Unity, 6-4-58 
Oil of the, 4-23-47 
Palestine Arab Refugees, 1-8-58 
——e Development in Foreign Lands, 
Revolutionary Ferment and Democratic 
Processes, 2-4-59 
Security in the Mideast, 3-31-54 
Soviet Russia and the, 2-18-46 
Soviet Threat in Middle East, 10-2-57 
Suez Dispute and Strategic Waterways, 
9-18-56 
MID-TERM ELECTION, 9-23-54 
MIGRANT FARM LABOR, 4-19-50 


Migration (see also Refugees)— 
Displaced Persons, 4-14-48 
Emigration from Europe, 11-27-51 
Immigration Policy, 2-6-57 
Immigration to Palestine, 2-9-45 

MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS, 2-11-59 


MILITARIZATION, 5-12-48 

MILITARY DISENGAGEMENT, 2-26-58 

a LEADERS AND THE PRESIDENCY, 

MILITARY MANPOWER, 6-3-54 

MILITARY REORGANIZATION, 5-21-58 

MINE SAFETY, 9-26-47 

MINIMUM WAGE RAISE, 1-26-54 

MINIMUM WAGES, 12-1-45 

MOBILIZATION FOR A PROLONGED 
EMERGENCY, 3-6-52 

MODERNIZATION OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION, 10-12-49 

MONOPOLY CONTROLS IN ORGANIZED 
SPORT, 17-27-51 


Motion Picture Industry— 


Censorship of Motion Pictures, 4-12-50 
Changing Fortunes of the Movie Business, 
9-3-53 
Movie-TV Competition, 1-18-57 
MUSIC IN AMERICA, 12-5-56 


Municipal Problems (see Metropolitan Areas, 
also Urban Developments)— 


N 
NASSER AND ARAB UNITY, 6-4-58 


National Debt— 
NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT, 11-27-57 
Public Debt Limit, 12-24-53 
Tax and Debt Limitation, 2-13-52 


National Defense (see also Armed Services, 

Warfare)— 

Arctic Defenses, 7-31-46 

Arming the Americas, 10-31-47 

Atlantic Security and American Defense, 
11-3-48 

Changing Defense Concepts, 5-15-57 

Civil Defense, 1-18-50 

Civil Defense, 1956, 7-3-56 

Defense of Europe, 1-8-51 

Defense Spencing and Reorganization, 
6-10-53 

Dispersion of Industry, 7-16-48 

Future of NATO, 10-24-56 

Future of Overseas Bases, 1-30-57 

Industrial Defense, 10-4-54 


(National Defense—Continued) 
Industrial Mobilization, 8-22-47 
Inter-American Security, 7-24-56 
Limited War, 7-23-58 
Militarization, 5-12-48 
Military Reorganization, 5-21-58 
Mobilization for Prolonged Emergency, 3-6-52 
NATIONAL DEFENSE STRATEGY, 4-15-54 
Overseas Bases, 7-9-51 
Pacific Defense, 1-28-53 
— Cooperation and Atlantic Security, 
Surveillance of Spying, 2-29-56 


National Economy (see Business, Economic 
Controls, Labor, National Debt, Prices)— 
Control of Living Costs, 9-18-57 
Economic Growth, 5-6-59 
Emergency Jobless Aid, 4-16-58 
National Debt Limit, 11-27-57 
Prices and Wages in Recession, 6-11-58 
Tax Reduction, 1958, 4-23-58 
Tight Credit, 1-2-57 

NATIONAL HEALTH AND MANPOWER 
RESOURCES, 9-24-52 

NATIONAL HOUSING EMERGENCY, 12-17-46 

NATIONAL SECURITY AND THE ST. LAW- 
RENCE PROJECT, 3-14-51 

NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY, 6-12-45 

NATIONALISM IN NORTH AFRICA, 2-20-52 

NATIONALIZATION, 11-10-45 

NATION’S HEALTH, 3-13-45 

NATURAL GAS REGULATION, 4-27-55 

NEGOTIATING WITH THE REDS, 9-18-53 

NEGRO SEGREGATION, 11-7-47 

NEO-NAZISM, IN GERMANY, 2-18-53 

NEUTRAL INDIA, 6-10-54 

— ee TO ATOMIC CONTROL, 

NEW HIGHWAYS, 12-13-54 

NEW SITES FOR INDUSTRY, 12-19-56 

NEW TYPES OF HOUSING, 3-5-46 

NEWSPRINT DEFICIT, 4-25-56 

NEWSPRINT SUPPLY, 9-5-47 

NON-MILITARY WEAPONS IN COLD-WAR 
OFFENSIVE, 4-12-51 

NUCLEAR TEST BAN, 5-13-59 


o 
OCCUPATION FEEDING, 4-6-49 


oil— 
Middle East Oil, 9-10-58 
OFFSHORE OIL, 1-22-46 
OIL IMPORTS, 8-11-50 
OIL NATIONALIZATION, 10-30-51 
OIL OF THE MIDDLE EAST, 4-23-47 


Old Age— 
Health of the Aged, 9-4-57 
Housing for the Elderly, 5-20-59 
Inflexible Income, 1-21-48 
Job Problems in Middle Age, 3-21-55 
OLD AGE ANNUITIES IN TIME OF INFLA- 
TION, 10-10-56 
OLDER PEOPLE, 8-1-49 
Security for the Aged, 8-12-48 


OPEN CONVENTIONS, 5-9-52 


Outer Space— 

Control of Outer Space, 2-19-58 
OUTSPREADING CITIES, 12-9-53 
OVERPOPULATION, 6-13-52 
OVERSEAS BASES, 7-9-51 and 1-30-57 
OVERSEAS CHINESE, 10-22-58 


P 
Pacific Area (see also specific countries)— 


PACIFIC DEFENSE, 1-28-53 
PACIFIC DEPENDENCIES, 9-9-49 
Trusteeship in the Pacific, 5-3-45 
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Palestine— 


Israel and the Arab States, 10-23-52 
PALESTINE ARAB REFUGEES, 1-8-58 
PALESTINE CRISIS, 3-17-48 
Immigration to, 2-9-45 


PARTY PLATFORMS, 6-6-52 
PASSPORT POLICY, 4-24-57 

PATENT REFORM, 5-25-45 

PAY OF CONGRESS, 1-1-53 

PEACE WITH JAPAN, 9-19-47 
PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE, 11-26-54 
PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION, 8-13-45 
PENAL REFORM, 5-2-52 

PENSIONS FOR ALL, 12-24-49 
PERSISTENCE OF SLUMS, 17-30-58 


Philippines— 


PHILIPPINES IN TRANSITION, 5-17-50 
Rehabilitation of the, 4-12-45 


PLIGHT OF COTTON, 9-10-45 

te = a THE MARITIME INDUSTRY, 

POCKETS OF POVERTY, 6-6-56 

POISONED AIR, 4-6-55 

POLICING BY UNITED NATIONS, 1-9-57 

POLICING THE COMICS, 3-21-52 

ea AWAKENING OF BLACK AFRICA, 
4-3- 

POLITICAL TRENDS IN BRITAIN, 5-10-54 

ronsn ae UNREST IN LATIN AMERICA, 


Politics and Elections (see also Presidency)— 


Campaign Controls, 5-3-56 

Campaign Smearing, 1-4-56 

Campaign Spending and the Law, 6-5-46 

Challenged Elections to Senate, 11-20-46 

Control of Campaign Abuses, 4-18-52 

Corporations and Politics, 10-8-58 

Divided Government, 12-22-54 

a and Soldier Voting, 

Federal Patronage, 10-20-48 

oa Policy in Political Campaigns, 

Government Jobs, 5-18-55 

Judges in Politics, 1-23-52 

Labor and Politics, 9-3-52 

Mid-Term Election, 9-23-54 

ee of the Presidential Election, 
10-12-49 

Open Conventions, 5-9-52 

Party Platforms, 6-6-52 

Presidential Possibilities, 1956, 11-30-55 

Prices and Politics, 9-14-48 

Racial Issues in National Politics, 4-18-56 

Republicans and Foreign Policy, 8-27-48 

Right to Vote, 3-19-58 

ra Democrats and the 1952 Election, 

Television and the 1956 Campaign, 9-6-55 

Third Party Movements, 7-16-47 

Two-Party System, 8-4-52 

Unequal Representation, 10-29-58 

Vice Presidency, 4-4-56 

Voting in 1948, 10-6-48 

Women in Politics, 2-20-56 


Population— 


Overpopulation, 6-13-52 
——— GROWTH AND FOREIGN AID, 
6-19-5 


Post Office Department— 


Mail Service, Costs and Postage Rates, 3-2-55 
POSTAL DEFICIT, 6-1-50 
POSTWAR CARTELS, 17-27-50 
POSTWAR PUBLIC EDUCATION, 11-20-45 
POSTWAR SALES TAXES, 10-27-48 


Power— 


POWER POLICY, 17-15-53 

POWER SHORTAGE, 8-4-48 

St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Develop- 
ment, 7-2-47 

Reclamation Policy, 9-28-48 


or gravecass IN COLONIAL AFRICA, 
PREFABRICATED HOUSING, 9-26-56 


Presidency— 


Change of Presidents, 10-15-52 

Military Leaders and the, 12-5-47 

a pe of the Presidentia: Election, 
PRESIDENT AND MID-TERM ELECTIONS, 


6-9-50 

et tat POSSIBILITIES, 1956, 
11-30-5. 

ee PRIMARIES, 1-14-48 and 

Solid South and the, 3-24-48 

Succession to the, 9-20-45 

Veto Power of the President, 4-16-47 

Vice Presidency, 4-4-56 


Press— 


io = Official Papers and Information, 
Cameras in Court, 3-7-56 

Facsimile Newspapers, 3-26-47 

Government and the, 5-6-53 

International Information, 4-17-46 
Newsprint Deficit, 4-25-56 

Newsprint Supply, 9-5-47 

PRESS AND STATE, 9-21-48 

SECRECY IN GOVERNMENT, 12-21-55 
World Press Freedom, 12-10-45 


PRESSURES ON FEDERAL REGULATORY 
COMMISSIONS, 4-2-58 


Prices (see also Economic Controls)— 
Basing Points and Delivered Prices, 11-10-48 
Control of Living Costs, 9-18-57 
Cost of Living, 1-2-54 
Discount Selling, 8-5-54 
Farm Prices and Farm Income, 11-9-55 
PRICE CUTTING AND THE LAW, 8-10-51 
wae FOR FARM PRODUCTS, 
PRICES AND POLITICS, 9-14-48 
PRICES AND WAGES IN RECESSION, 6-11-58 
Retail Price Agreements, 5-28-47 
Wages, Prices, Profits, 11-2-55 
PRISONS AND PAROLE, 10-9-57 
PROBLEM OF FARM SURPLUSES, 7-18-56 
PROBLEM OF FORMOSA, 2-16-55 
rea OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, 
rar a enn AND UNION STRATEGY, 
PROFITS AND PROFIT CONTROL, 6-8-51 
PROGRESS AGAINST POLIO, 3-14-56 
PROGRESS IN RACE RELATIONS, 4-18-51 
PROTECTION OF INVESTORS, 1-19-55 
PROTECTION OF OFFICIAL SECRETS, 2-25-48 
PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT, 12-24-53 
PUBLIC HOUSING, 17-27-48 and 4-20-55 
PUBLIC INTERVENTION IN LABOR 
DISPUTES, 2-18-59 
PUBLIC MEDICAL CARE, 8-30-46 


R 
Racial Problems— 
Changing Status of American Indians, 
5-26-54 
Communist Anti-Semitism, 1-5-53 
Discrimination in Employment, 12-17-48 
Enforcement of School Integration, 10-17-56 
Fair Practice in Employment, 1-18-46 
Legal Processes in Race Relations, 10-16-57 
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(Racial Problems—Continued) 
Negro Segregation, 11-7-47 
Problems of the American Indian, 4-13-49 


ae in Race Relations, 4-18-51 
RACE EQUALITY, 1-9-45 


RACE PROBLEMS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

B-4-. 

RACE SEGREGATION, 10-8-52 

aa, ISSUES IN NATIONAL POLITICS, 
4-18- 

Residential Desegregation, 1-15-58 

Right to Vote, 3-19-58 

School Desegregation, 1-12-55 

School Integration: Fifth Year, 8-27-58 

Segregation in Churches, 9-3-54 

— = Terrorism and Hatemongering, 
12-3- 

White Supremacy in South Africa, 4-9-58 


RADIATION HAZARDS, 2-12-58 


Railroads— 


Competition for Passenger Travel, 7-20-55 
Condition of the Railroads, 1-1-58 
RAILWAY SAFETY, 1-31-51 


RECLAMATION POLICY, 9-28-48 

RECORD OF CONGRESS by Sessions, (see 
Congress) 

RECREATION FOR MILLIONS, 17-13-49 

RED CHINA AND UNITED NATIONS, 9-15-54 

RED CHINA’S COMMUNES, 3-18-59 

RED TEACHERS AND EDUCATIONAL 
FREEDOM, 2-11-53 

RED TERRORISM IN MALAYA, 7-24-52 

REDS AND REDEFECTION, 11-7-56 

REDS IN TRADE UNIONS, 7-22-49 

REFORM OF DELINQUENTS, 17-17-57 

ee” THE RULES COMMITTEE, 
12-9- 


Refugees— 
Assimilation of, 10-12-54 
Displaced Persons, 4-14-48 
Immigration of, 11-27-46 
Palestine Arab Refugees, 1-8-58 
Reds and Redefection, 11-7-56 
Right of Asylum, 5-3-50 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 1-1-45 

REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN FOREIGN 
LANDS, 10-1-58 

REGULATION OF INSURANCE, 1-17-45 


Regulatory Commissions— 
Pressures on Federal, 4-2-58 


Benes Asse OF DISABLED PERSONS, 
11-11-5 
REHABILITATION OF KOREA, 8-24-51 
REHABILITATION OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
4-12-45 
REHABILITATION OF THE RUHR, 2-18-48 
RELATIONS WITH CANADA, 5-29-57 
RELATIONS WITH INDIA, 17-18-51 
RELATIONS WITH JAPAN, 5-11-55 
RELATIONS WITH SPAIN, 10-3-49 
RELATIONS WITH THE VATICAN, 2-12-47 
RELATIONS WITH YUGOSLAVIA, 11-4-49 
RELIEF ROLLS IN PROSPERITY, 8-17-51 
RELIGION BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN, 
12-7-55 
RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS, 9-12-47 
RELIGIOUS BOOM, 6-23-55 
REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED 
NATIONS, 10-10-50 
So AND FOREIGN POLICY, 
8-27-48 


RESIDENTIAL DESEGREGATION, 1-15-58 

RESTIVE SATELLITES, 8-29-56 

RETAIL PRICE AGREEMENTS, 5-28-47 

REVISION OF EXCISE TAXES, 11-21-53 

REVISION OF THE LOBBY ACT, 12-13-50 

aa OF THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT, 
12-1- 


REVISION OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 5-28-48 

REVISION OF THE WAGNER ACT, 10-9-46 

REVIVAL OF SMALL BUSINESS, 3-21-45 

REVOLUTIONARY FERMENT AND 
DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES, 2-4-59 

RIGHT OF ASYLUM, 5-3-50 

RIGHT TO VOTE, 3-19-58 

RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS, 11-13-57 

RISE IN ILLEGITIMACY, 4-20-59 

ROLL CALLS IN CONGRESS, by Sessions 
(see Congress) 

RUSSIA’S EUROPEAN SATELLITES, 11-4-53 

EUSSIA’S WAR POTENTIAL, 17-1-48 


SAFER FLYING, 5-20-53 
SAFETY IN THE AIR, 9-17-58 


St. Lawrence Project— 


National Security and the, 3-14-51 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY and POWER 
DEVELOPMENT, 1-2-47 


SAN FRANCISCO, YALTA, AND DUMBARTON 
OAKS, 4-5-45 

SCHOOL DESEGREGATION, 1-12-55 

—- FIFTH YEAR, 

SCHOOLING FOR FAST AND SLOW 
LEARNERS, 11-23-55 

SCIENTIFIC COOPERATION AND ATLANTIC 
SECURITY, 12-4-57 

SECRECY AND SECURITY, 8-17-57 

SECRECY IN GOVERNMENT, 12-21-55 

SECURITY FOR THE AGED, 8-12-48 

SECURITY IN THE MIDEAST, 3-31-54 

ee ok RISKS AND THE PUBLIC SAFETY, 

SECURITY RISKS IN GOVERNMENT, 2-3-54 

SEGREGATION IN CHURCHES, 9-3-54 

SELF-INCRIMINATION, 1-13-53 

—T PENSIONS FOR WAR VETERANS, 
3 


SEX EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS, 10-30-57 
SHARES IN TAX RELIEF, 3-16-54 
SHARING PROFITS IN INDUSTRY, 2-23-46 
SHORTAGE OF CRITICAL SKILLS, 11-28-56 
SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS, 8-13-54 
SHORTER WORK WEEK, 12-3-54 
SICKNESS OF URBAN TRANSIT, 12-10-52 
SLUM CLEARANCE: 1932-1952, 11-22-52 
SMALL CARS, 11-19-58 


Social Security and Welfare— 


Aid to Displaced War Workers, 7-21-45 

Charity Appeals, 9-11-53 

Compensation for Disability, 11-22-49 

Defenses Against Unemployment, 2-25-49 

Emergency Jobless Aid, 4-16-58 

Health Insurance Costs, 5-28-58 

Jobless Compensation in Boom and Reces- 
sion, 11-12-53 

Old Age Annuities in Time of Inflation, 
10-10-56 

Pensions for All, 12-24-49 

Public Medical Care, 8-20-46 

Recreation for Millions, 7-13-49 

Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, 11-11-50 

Relief Rolls in Prosperity, 8-17-51 

Security for the Aged, 8-12-48 

SOCIAL INSURANCE, 4-11-46 

SOCIAL SECURITY EXPANSION, 3-26-53 

rere SECURITY FOR THE DISABLED, 

ee OF LEGAL SERVICES, 

Welfare State, 7-20-50 


SOLD Saers AND THE PRESIDENCY, 
SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS AND THE 1952 
ELECTION, 9-5-51 
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Soviet Russia (see also Cold War, Commu- 
nism)— 


Chinese-Soviet Relations, 3-13-52 

Coliective Farming, 10-13-48 

Forced Labor, 4-27-49 

Forced Labor and Slavery, 3-21-56 

Inairect Aggression, 2-20-57 

Negotiat with the Reds, 9-18-53 

Peaceful xistence, 11-26-54 

Religion behind the Iron Curtain, 12-7-55 

Restive Satellites, 8-29-56 

Russia’s European Satellites, 11-4-53 

Russia’s War Potential, 7-1-48 

SOVIET ECONOMIC CHALLENGE, 6-26-57 

SOVIET ECONOMIC STRAINS, 3-11-55 

SOVIET PEACE OFFENSIVES, 8-3-51 

SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE MIDDLE EAST, 
2-18-46 

SOVIET THREAT IN MIDDLE EAST, 10-2-57 

Tito and the Soviets, 7-16-58 

Trade with Russia, 4-28-48 

bt ra Rivalry in Manchuria and Korea, 


Spain— 


weenee-G7ua and European Defense, 
Relations with, 10-3-49 
SPAIN IN TRANSITION, 4-20-45 


SPENDING CONTROLS, 3-20-57 
Sports— 


Commercialism in College Athletics, 9-10-52 
Monopoly Controls in Organized, 7-27-51 


SPREAD OF TERRORISM AND 
HATEMONGERING, 12-3-58 
STANDBY LAWS FOR WAR, 17-1-50 


States— 


Admission of New, 3-20-46 
Apportionment of Federal Grants, 10-16-46 
Federal Payments in Lieu of Taxes, 4-10-57 
Federal-State Tax Relations, 3-19-53 
“ars. POWERS IN LABOR RELATIONS, 
STATE TAX PROBLEMS, 4-2-59 

STATE TRADING, 12-12-47 

STATUS OF BIRTH CONTROL, 10-15-58 

STATUS OF RED CHINA, 4-28-53 

STEEL CAPACITY, 10-24-47 

aie of AREA AND THE BRITISH LOAN, 


3-28-46 
STERLING BALANCES, 5-24-50 


Stock Market— 
Protection of Investors, 1-19-55 


Strategic Materials— 


Conservation of War Materials, 11-18-50 
Copper Shortage, 4-30-47 
a ee Control of Essential Materials, 
STUDENT MOVEMENTS, 12-11-57 
SUBSIDIES TO TRANSPORTATION, 2-23-50 
SUCCESSION TO THE PRESIDENCY, 9-20-45 
SUEZ DISPUTE AND STRATEGIC WATER- 
WAYS, 9-18-56 
SUGAR SUPPLY, 10-2-46 
SUITS AGAINST LABOR UNIONS, 171-9-58 
SUPPRESSION OF CRIME SYNDICATES, 


3-17-50 

SUPPRESSION OF MEDICAL ABUSES, 
11-8-52 

Supreme Court— 


Criminal Prosecution and the Supreme 
Court, 1-22-58 

SURVEILLANCE OF SPYING, 2-29-56 

SWEDEN: ARMED NEUTRAL, 8-22-52 


Waft-Hartley Act— 
Revision of the, 12-1-48 


Tariff Policy— 


and Tariff Policy, 5-19-48 
Fore Economic Policy, 3-12-47 
ee and the National Interest, 


Foreign Trade Policy, 
TARIFF POWER, 


Taxation— 
Coun Profits and Taxes in Prosperity, 


Excess Profits Tax, 11-3-50 

Excise Taxes, 6-4-49 

Fast Tax Write-Offs, 8-14-57 
Federal Payments in Lieu of Taxes, 4-10-57 
Federal-State Tax Relations, 3-19-53 
Federal Taxes on Business, 10-16-45 
Income Tax Relief, 4-9-47 

Local Income Taxes, 12-10-58 
Postwar Sales Taxes, 10-27-48 
Revision of Excise Taxes, 11-21-53 
Shares in Tax Relief, 3-16-54 
State Tax Problems, 4-2-59 


TAX AND DEBT LIMITATION, 2-13-52 
TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES, 1-11-46 
TAXATION OF FAMILY INCOME, 8-29-47 
TAX-EXEMPT FOUNDATIONS, 1-5-49 
TAX LOOPHOLES, 2-1-0 

TAX REDUCTION, 1958, 4-23-58 


TEACHING RESOURCES, 5-1-57 
TEEN-AGE LAWBREAKERS, 9-8-50 
TELEPHONE MONOPOLY, 2-16-49 


1-30-58 
5-10-45 


Television— 


Cameras in Court, 3-7-56 

Educational Television, 5-18-54 

Movie-TV Competition, 1-18-57 
TELEVISING CONGRESS, 4-20-53 
= AND THE 1956 CAMPAIGN, 
TELEVISION BOOM, 1-26-49 
TELEVISION IN EDUCATION, 5-31-51 
TELEVISION IN THE SCHOOLS, 8-28-57 


TERRITORIAL WATERS AND THE HIGH 
SEAS, 10-5-55 
TESTS OF ALLIED UNITY, 12-1-53 


Textile Industry— 


Troubles of the, 5-13-53 


THIRD PARTY MOVEMENTS, 1-16-47 
TIGHT CREDIT, 1-2-57 

TITO AND THE "SOVIETS, 7-16-58 
TOWARD LABOR UNITY, 10-2-53 

TRADE POLICY AND FOREIGN AID, 2-4-53 
os _ AND PRODUCTIVITY, 
TRADE WITH JAPAN, 1-9-52 

TRADE WITH RUSSIA, 4-28-48 
TRADING STAMP BOOM, 6-14-56 
TRADING WITH COMMUNISTS, 1-25-56 
TRAINING FOR WAR SERVICE, 10-24-50 


Transportation (see also Aviation, Highways, 


Maritime Industry, Railroads)— 


Sickness of Urban Transit, 12-10-52 
Subsidies to, 2-23-50 
Urban Transportation, 3-11-59 
TRAVEL BOOM, 1-3-46 
TREATIES AND DOMESTIC LAW, 3-28-52 
TREATIES OF ALLIANCE, 5-22-46 
siege OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 
TRUSTEESHIP IN THE PACIFIC, 5-3-45 
TWO-PARTY SYSTEM, 8-4-52 
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U 


UNCLEAN WATERS, 10-3-47 

UNEQUAL REPRESENTATION, 10-29-58 

UNIONIZATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, 
7-10-57 

UNION MAINTENANCE, 3-29-45 

UNION ORGANIZING, 10-31-56 

UNION WELFARE FUNDS, 5-17-47 


United Nations— 


International Policing, 11-21-47 

National Sovereignty, 6-12-45 

Policing by United Nations, 1-9-57 

Red China and the, 9-15-54 

Representation in the, 10-10-50 

Revision of the, 5-28-48 

San Francisco, Yalta, and Dumbarton Oaks, 
4-5-45 

Trusteeship in the Pacific, 5-3-45 

Veto Power in, 9-16-46 


UNITED STATES-SOVIET RIVALRY IN 
MANCHURIA AND KOREA, 3-31-48 


Urban Developments— 


Local Income Taxes, 12-10-58 

Metropolitan Areas and the Federal Govern- 
ment, 1-21-59 

Metropolitan Government, 8-15-56 

Outspreading Cities, 12-9-53 

Persistence of Slums, 7-30-58 

Sickness of Urban Transit, 12-10-52 

Slum Clearance: 1932-1952, 11-22-52 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION, 3-11-59 


Vv 
Vatican— 
Relations with the, 2-12-47 


Veterans— 


Benefits for Korean, 2-28-52 

Bonus and Veterans’ Pensions, 11-6-46 
Service Pensions for War, 5-4-49 
VETERANS’ BONUS, 11-6-46 

War Veterans in Civil Life, 7-17-46 


VETO POWER IN UNITED NATIONS, 9-18-46 
VETO POWER OF THE PRESIDENT, 4-16-47 
VICE PRESIDENCY, 4-4-56 

VOTING IN 1948, 10-6-48 


w 

Wages— 

Decontrol of Wages, 10-29-46 

—_—- senate and Wage Stabilization, 

11-19-51 

Future of Price and Wage Controls, 12-17-52 

Guaranteed Annual Wage, 1-21-53 

ay ee of Wages and Employment, 

6-4- 

Infiexible Income, 1-21-48 

Lay-off Pay Plans, 5-16-56 

Minimum Wage Raise, 1-26-54 

Minimum Wages, 12-1-45 

Prices and Wages in Recession, 6-11-58 

WAGE CONTROL, 12-6-50 

WAGE POLICY, 9-29-45 

WAGES IN DEFLATION, 6-13-49 

WAGES, PRICES, PROFITS, 11-2-55 
WAR AID FROM LATIN AMERICA, 9-18-50 
WAR IN INDO-CHINA, 4-3-53 


Warfare (see also National Defense)— 


Alien Property, 9-23-55 
Biological Warfare, 4-11-52 


(penuyjUoD—el8jIeM ) 
Blockades and Embargoes, 6-20-51 
Conservation of War Materials, 11-18-50 
Enemy Pro} , 1-71-45 
Labor Re ns, 6-2-45 
Limited War, 7-23-58 
Manpower Controls, 8-21-50 
Militarization, 5-12-48 
Standby Laws for War, 7-1-50 
ayatning for War Service, 10-24-50 
WAR PRISONER REPATRIATION, 12-3-52 
WAR TRIALS AND FUTURE PEACE, 9-17-48 
World Arms Race, 10-3-51 


WAR VETERANS IN CIVIL LIFE, 1-17-46 


Water Supply— 
Reclamation Policy, 9-28-48 
Unclean Waters, 10-3-47 
WATER FOR THE FUTURE, 17-1-55 
WATER POLLUTION, 7-24-53 
WATER SUPPLY, 2-15-50 


WEATHER MODIFICATION, 10-19-53 
WELFARE STATE, 7-20-50 

WEST GERMAN RECOVERY, 1-19-54 

warty a IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
WIND EROSION, 1-12-54 

WIRE-TAPPING, 3-14-49 


Woman— 


Equal Rights Amendment, 4-4-46 

eo PLACE IN THE ECONOMY, 
WOMANPOWER IN MOBILIZATION, 1-24-51 
WOMEN IN POLITICS, 2-20-56 


WORKER WELFARE FUNDS, 3-9-54 
WORLD ARMS RACE, 10-3-51 

oe — AND INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
WORLD PRESS FREEDOM, 12-10-45 


World Trade (see also Foreign Investments)— 
British Export Trade, 7-14-45 
Dollar Shortage, 8-10-49 
East-West Trade, 6-17-53 
Foreign Economic Policy, 3-12-47 
werk. Trade and the National Interest, 
Foreign Trade Policy, 1-30-58 
State Trading, 12-12-47 
Sterling Area and the British Loan, 3-28-46 
Sterling Balances, 5-24-50 
Trade licy and Foreign Aid, 2-4-53 
Trade with Japan, 1-9-52 
Trade with Russia, 4-28-48 
Trading with Communists, 7-25-56 


Y 
Yalta— 
op Space, Yalta and Dumbarton Oaks, 


Youth— 


Bad Influences on Youth, 7-27-55 
Eighteen-Year-Old Voting, 2-24-54 
Employment of sung a 5-10-50 
Policing the Comics, 3-21- 

Reform of Delinquents, 7-17-57 
Teen-Age Lawbreakers, 9-8-50 
YOUNGSTERS IN TROUBLE, 9-25-53 


Yugoslavia— 


Relations with, 11-4-49 ' 
Tito and the Soviets, 7-16-58 
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